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and} THE FUNDAMENTAL ATTRIBUTE—SURPRISE 


the (Continued from September) 


lent. When the editors demand originality, they are merely saying in 
the fother words that they want surprise. It would be difficult to con- 
sion Fceive of an original happening or idea that might not also be de- 
our fscribed as surprising. 
Naturally, it must be acknowledged that there are all sorts and 
stra- Jdegrees of surprise. There is the surprise of being knocked down 
stra- Jby the concussion of an exploding shell; and there is the surprise of 
seeing the sunrays bring into view a beautiful landscape. There 
ntici-fis the surprise of stepping into a manhole; and there is the surprise 
Suchfof finding that we like a person better than we expected. There is 
d thefsudden, nerve-shattering surprise, and there is gradually dawning 
surprise. 
Complementary to these, there are various types of suspense— 
——=jbrief suspense, sustained suspense, mild suspense, intense suspense, 
+ eacager suspense, shrinking suspense, the suspense of waiting for a 
specific happening, and that of waiting for we know not what. 
my. Lhis principle is by no means limited to fiction. In all forms 
» litergof expression, the sustained interest is due to the frequency or qual- 
op ity of the surprises. This applies to the short-story, the novel, the 
..$150rama, the photoplay, the essay, the poem, the sermon, even to 
cludedimusic and—if we can grasp it—to pictorial art, sculpture, architec- 
‘s, pure. When, in reading an essay, we are constantly exclaiming men- 
+ Mlly, “Now, that is a new idea,” or “That is a novel way of express- 
...$ ng the thought,” we are acknowledging the author’s ability to sur- 
US. 
On first review, “Suspended Sentence,” by Alexander Hull, in 
he Red Book for October, 1918, belongs apparently to the type of 
he poms acceptable for their breezy style and easy, natural character- 
ation, rather than for plot. Closer examination reveals that the 
SS. ory—far from being without plot—has two significant plots har- 
diss interwoven. 
| The idea which seems superficially to dominate is predicated 
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Bobby Walsh, an underpaid clerk, drifts into playing the racesp} inst 
and eventually into “borrowing” the firm’s money wherewith t 
do so. Finally he is caught in an embezzlement, but Culver Haynes, 
his employer, instead of sending him to the penitentiary, puts him spt 
upon his mettle. First exacting a signed confession of theft, he) ack 
orders the young man to stop “running around with that expensive tiye 
girl,” raises his wages, and puts it up to Bobby to make good. 

It is not surprising that Bobby does make good, nor that, a 
months slip by, he finds himself unable to forget “the expensive geni 
girl,’ Charmis Garin, a cabaret singer and “somewhat naughty'§ Suct 
exponent of the gay life. 
The surprise comes after Bobby has been transferred to : 


—he was acting as a practical first aid to Cupid by giving a couph 
of young lovers, totally unprepared for matrimony, a course of rigi( 
training that would fit them for each other. belief 
The idea is fairly unique, and; becoming apparent only at th@ fear ; 


elements together makes the following character description sur 
prising, hence effective: “Those were stirring times when the c'f 
gentleman [Culver Haynes, owner of the business] came fiercel¥in wh 
through the outer door and began issuing orders, rebukes, question 
and clouds of tobacco-smoke before the door was half closed.” 


an individual, an original character: “What’s your name? Whe F 
do you live? What do I pay you?” We would not expect exactlfthere ; 
this combination of questions on the first encounter between et 
ployer and employee—hence they are effective. 

The character of Jerry, through whom Bobby places his bet 
on the races, is made to stand out vividly because of his most mark 
peculiarity. He exercises shrewd judgment in picking winnin 
horses for others, but he never risks a penny of his own. If 

A sense of impending disaster sustains the suspense through {water, 
large section of the story. When the reader sees Bobby take th 
money from the firm’s safe, place it in Jerry’s hands for betting 
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anc 
on a paradox—one form of surprise. Usually the employee whi the 
appropriates the firm’s money meets with summary discharge. Inf tha 
this yarn the author shows us how a dishonest act served to bringl} jp 
about the hero’s redemption. izec 

: branch office of the concern and there discovers Charmis, who ha} “Co 

been transformed into a sober and efficient stenographer. 

This introduces the real idea back of the story. The readefall o 
discovers suddenly—and is surprised by the realization—that Culveg clear 
Haynes had more in his mind than merely the reforming of Bobbin th 
conclusion, it gives the story not only surprise but significance. “Ever 

Minor surprises all the way through contribute toward making Then 
the story entertaining. For example, the classing of incongruoufstarte 

The first questions he fires at Bobby stamp Haynes at once ate int 
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and then, through a complication involving another character, face 
the responsibility for embezzlement, it is the anticipation of surprise 
that makes for interest—as when we watch a fuse slowly burning 
toward the explosive in a bomb. The anticipation is not only real- 
ized but surpassed when the employer gives Bobby another chance 
Pinstead of firing him. 

The final surprise is the wedding present from Culver Haynes 
#—a check and the signed confession of embezzlement which first 


him soured Bobby on. The more subtle aspect of this surprise is the 


acknowledgment by Haynes that Bobby no longer needs the incen- 


iv tive of fear to help him make good. 


as Business or political fiction usually revolves about some in- 
iv genious scheme whereby the hero gets the better of his opponents. 
Such tales belong typically to the class of what may be called “plot” 
stories as distinguished from stories of incident or character studies. 
# (Examples of which are, respectively, “Sans Camouflage” and 
“Conrad Norman,” reviewed last month.) 

It is in the plot story—the tale in which plot predominates above 
all other features—that the indispensability of surprise is most 
te clearly seen. “Working the Witch Burners,” by J. Frank Davis, 
inthe October Blue Book, is a typical example. 

Its subject-matter is a contest for political supremacy. At the 


if pening of the narration the author impresses upon the reader the 

belief of Gus Harrell, political boss, that he is too firmly seated to 
Giear a deflection of his following, despite his cynical comment that 
“Everybody in this game gets his if he only lives long enough.” 
ing Then comes surprise number one—the discovery that a revolt has 
started among his henchmen. 


To digress a moment: among various types of surprise is one 
elgin which the reader witnesses, rather than shares, the emotion. 

When we watch a practical joke being played, we know in ad- 
vance what is going to take place, and so are not surprised, but we 
afare interested in its effect upon the victim, when he is surprised. 

From our analysis of the subject thus far, it may be said that 
there are at least three distinct ways of employing surprise. 

One is, to startle the reader by something unexpected. 

A second is, to startle him by something of such explosive char- 
acter that it produces its effect in spite of having been anticipated. 
k A third is, to startle one or more of the characters in a story 

Wwhile the reader looks on as an amused spectator. 

If we unexpectedly stepped off of a platform into a pool of icy 
Water, we would experience the first sensation. If we deliberately 
dived into the icy water, we would experience the seccnd. If we 
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saw another man being led blindfolded to the edge of the platform 

and tumbled into the water, we would experience the third. lot 
The suspense, or anticipation of surprise, in the first type est 

ly is negligible, while it constitutes the chief element of interest in 

the second and third varieties. We might term the first type directf the 

surprise, while the other two are indirect. par 


In. the early part of his political story, Mr. Davis employs the per 
third form of surprise to advantage. He acquaints the reader withP onc 
the plans of his central character in these words: all- 

It always had been a Harrell strategy to try _to find out what the enemj| 
expected him to do and then do something else. Now they would naturally ex-® ran 
pect something explosive; they were undoubtedly prepared for it. They would 
calculate on his ranting around and tearing his hair and telling them wil tem 
they could get off if they dared battle with him—and they had assuredly de. 
veloped some counter-attack for exactly that line of conduct. 

Suppose he were to quit cold, or seem to. Would anything throw their plans 
more certainly out of gear? Suppose he were to— Rob 

The reader naturally follows succeeding events with interest, to} the 
see what the boss’s political opponents will do when he surprisesg of tl 
them by his proposed attitude. 

The first victim of this practical joke in political maneuvering} surp 
is Weir, the mayor. He is obviously startled and at a loss at the§ gove 
mildness with which Harrell takes his rebellion. Tom Gasky, pro-§ low: 
fessional gambler, is equally nonplused, though he shows it in a more§ spee 
subtle manner. 

Harrell then begins preparations for another jolt to be deliv the a 
ered upon the same opponents. His plan embraces the election off for t 
an opposition candidate for mayor, one T. Sherman Greene, wha ter c 
parades as a reformer. It will be observed that the suspense arisingj visits 
from this contemplated surprise also is of the third, or indirect, varif little 
ety previously described. The reader knows what is coming to pass, 
while the characters chiefly involved are kept in ignorance. serve 

The surprise is realized, to the extent that Weir faces what sible 
seems to him the certainty of defeat; but here the author throws an 
‘element of unexpectedness into the story. Both Harrell and the cour: 
reader are surprised when, almost on the eve of being electedf upon 
Greene also turns rebel. to pre 

A complete change of plans is necessitated. Mayor Weir, hum I 
bled by the realization of what seems inevitable defeat, creeps baclf the e 
into the fold; whereat Harrell effects a coup which defeats the ginia, 
treacherous Greene, thus bringing the story to a close with a succes turou: 


sion of direct surprises. 1 


A character-reformation on the part of Harrell accompaniey tain 2 
the plot features and adds to the significance of the yarn—also, in 4 narrat 
measure, to the surprise-element ; for when a character reveals trait¥ want ; 
which were not apparent at first, some surprise is inevitably present tive qu 
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Nowhere is the importance of surprise more manifest than in 
long fiction—the novel, the novelette, and the serial. To sustain a 
reader’s interest in a tale which may require hours or days to peruse, 
possibly being taken up and laid aside several times in the course of 
the reading, requires thorough mastery of surprise on the author’s 
part. 
In serial writing, especially, surprise should be the thought up- 
permost in the author’s mind. A big “bang” or surprise at least 
once every 2000 to 4000 words—say one to the chapter—is a good 
all-round recipe, though subject, of course, to great modification. 

“Before Marquette,” by Kathrene and Robert Pinkerton, which 
ran serially through Adventure Magazine for August 18th and Sep- 
tember 3d and 18th, will serve as a means of bringing out some 
forms of surprise found in serial productions. 

The serial mentioned is a straight narrative of adventure of the 
Robinson Crusoe type. That is to say, there is little or no plot, but 
the central character meets with a succession of adventures typical 
of the wilderness in early days of American colonization. 

Richard Jeffreys, hero of “Before Marquette,” first proves a 
surprise to the reader by his insouciance in facing the autocratic 
governor of Virginia, who threatens the young fellow with the gal- 
lows for daring to express views of his own on liberty of thought, 
speech and action. 

Richard, it soon appears, is in a tight predicament—faced with 


ivf the alternatives of disavowing those views and performing a service 


for the governor or of being executed at sunrise. But the first chap- 
ter closes with his unexpected announcement to a girl chum who 
visits the window of his prison that he will meet her that night in a 


‘| little grove of sycamores below her father’s wharf. 


Besides containing the element of surprise, this announcement 
serves to augment the suspense, for the reader can see no way pos- 
sible for Dick to escape and keep the tryst. 

The anticipated surprise comes in Chapter II when, in the 
course of his second parley with the official, Dick suddenly leaps 
upon the table, grips Governor Berkeley by the throat and mouth 
to prevent an outcry, and trusses him up in his chair. 

Further details, some of them surprising in character, complete 
the escape, and the third chapter finds Dick far away from Vir- 
ginia, pushing through an unknown country into which his adven- 
turous spirit led him. ; 

The clever author of adventure fiction learns just how to main- 
tain a balance between thrilling incidents and intervening “flat” 
narration. He knows that while editors demand action, they do not 
want a story to be all action. There must be passages of compara- 
tive quiet to give contrast—to prepare for the surprises. 
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For several thousand words, after the authors get Dick into 
this wilderness setting, there is little surprise of incident. The in- 
terest, however, is maintained by a more subtle form of surprise— 
in the description of scenes unfamiliar to most present-day readers, 
Anything that is new to the reader may legitimately be classed as 
surprise. 

Preparation for the first surprise comes when Dick joins a 
party of French coureurs de bois and earns the hatred of Basile, 
leader of the party. This situation again corresponds to the bomb 
with a lighted fuse—an explosion of some sort seems inevitable. 

It comes, eventually, but another surprise element is introduced 
just as Dick and Basile come to the point of blows. They are inter- 
rupted by an encounter with Indians. 

This encounter takes a peaceful turn, but it leads up to an inci- 
dent which comes as a surprise both to the reader and to Dick—the 
plot of Basile and his companions to convert the peaceful Indian tribe 
by means of liquor into a horde of maniacs, their purpose being to 
rob the village while the inhabitants are under the influence of 
strong drink. 

The horrible details of this episode are described with graphic 
power that makes the reader’s blood run cold. Surprises are toof My} 
numerous for specific mention, culminating in the attack upon the pect 
Frenchmen by the drink-crazed savages, the rescue by Dick of anf war 
Indian girl in the clutches of Basile, followed by her warning that af war 
neighboring tribe is on its way to avenge the rape of her people. 

This part of the story, including the escape of the white men,} able 
is thrilling, because the surprises come thick and fast and are all} way 
matters of action. The incident stands out the more vividly because, 


like a hill rising out of a valley, it occurs in the midst of quiet nar- il 
rative coming both before and afterward. RF AS 
have 

A Holiday suggestion: Give this book and a subscription to The Student- settle 
riter to a literary friend I 
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It is not the purpose here to give the story in detail, but to 


in- 
e— p show the general character of surprises suitable for employment in 
ers, fiction of this type. Dick passes through many thrilling experiences, 
1 asp cach involving elements of surprise, first with the coureurs de bois, 

from whom he separates when the expected conflict between him- 
a self and Basile reaches its climax, and then with other characters 
sile and sets of characters, 
clk Finally, impelled. by a strong motive, he returns to Virginia, 

where the hangman’s noose awaits him. In a succession of sur- 
iced & Prises, his tangled affairs there are briefly straightened out and 
tel brought to a satisfactory conclusion. ; 

In the forthcoming installment of this article will be illustrated 
nil the application of surprise to some forms of writing other than 
the fiction. - 
ribe (Continued in next number) 

‘ a Author Quoted Last Month Comments on the Student-Writer’s Analysis 
‘ of His Work 

phic Washington, D. C., Oct. 18, 1918. 


too — My Dear Hawkins: 

h I was very much pleased indeed to find that you had selected ‘“‘The Unex- 
the pected Bridegroom”’ as an example in your essay, and Mr. MacLean of the Pop- 
- an} war Magazine opines that yours was a very interesting analysis. He added: ‘‘Of 

course a fellow does these things instinctively and then figures them out after- 
at a— wards,” which overlooks the fact that a fellow also trains his instinct by just 
such analy sis. 

Your articles are always interesting. They not infrequently bring out a valu- 
nen, § able new angle from which to consider points of technique, and they appeal to 
me particularly on account of the clear thinking displayed. I have waded my 
» all way through pages of beaming generalities in my search for the ultimate non- 
use existent Truth about short stories, and it is a great relief to find practical and 
specific matters clearly and intelligently treated. 
nar- The novice, as I believe, must struggle into knowledge by the winding road 
of writing and marketing, and no other; therefore practical treatment helps. I 
have passed from viewpoint to viewpoint’ in the short story game, and although I 
——f have sold nearly all of even my earlier stories, and can sell my new ones without 
any trouble, I am only just beginning to see the significance of structure and to 
settle upon the markets I must reach. 

I didn’t intend this to be so long drawn out. Best wishes to you. 

Sincerely, ROBERT McBLAIR, 


Literary aspirants who take The Student-Writer’s 
Supervision Story Writing Course make best progress. 


Experience has convinced me that I can offer students the most 
satisfactory assistance by taking entire — over their literary 
work for a period of a year or more. I have no set form lessons. 
Each student presents a different problem, and I prefer to make a 
study of his or her individual needs. I havé found the plan successful 
both with beginners and with those who have already attained a de- 
gree of success. The result with the former is to bring their work 
up to acceptable standards. With the latter the result is increased 
confidence, a more regular output, and the attainment of better 


markets 

Full, course, $10.00 monthly or $25.00 quarterly; dis- 
count for full pa: in advance. Partial courses on similar terms. 
Address wee E. Workshop of The Student-Writer. 
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and authoritative to be had in America. 


The Student-Writer criticism service has been pronounced the most thorough 


All prose work given personal pttentivn or Willard E. Hawkins, verse criti- 


cism and revision by John H. Cliffor 
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1,000 to 2,000 words. 2 for $3.50—3 for 
$5—5 for $7.50. 
No discount for second criticisms 
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r les 
Additional lines, each. 


Prose Literary Revision (a compre 
hensive service, designed to bring a 
manuscript up to a distinctive liter. 
ary standard, with critical opinion 
and list of markets) typing included, 
per thousand words.......... $1.50, 

Literary Revision Without Typing, per 
thousand words 

Structural Revision and special article 
writing subject to estimate, 


TYPING SERVICE—LETTER 

PERFECT. 

Typing Prose (carbon copy included) 
with careful editing, brief critical 
opinion, and list of markets, per 
thousand words.. 1.00 
Contract work and long ‘manuscripts, 

subject to estimate. 

Typing verse, 1 cent a line, 


Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


Here Is ‘What One Student Has to Say After Receiving a Criticism by 
the Editor of the Student-Writer. 


My Dear Mr. Hawkins: 


You have given me a very frank, straightforward criticism, and while it hits 
a bit hard in parts, yet on the whole it has been very helpful, and I don’t mind 


being hit hard when there is some justification for it. 
my careless and indiscriminate use of pronouns, 


know better. 


I am glad you pointed out 
It is pure carelessness, for I 


I must agree with you that the characterization in this last story is not han- 


dled with much delicacy, and that I have “‘piled it on rather thick. 7 


To be frank, 


I did not enjoy writing this story, because I wrote it in a ‘to spite the devil” 
frame of mind. As you have said, the chief character is a ‘book hero’’—he is 


theatrical. 


I expect to be in the service any day now. When I come back, I may want 
to take your Supervision Story- Writing course. However, when the time comes, 
I shall want your candid, “‘straight from the shoulder” opinion as to whether you 


think it worth the contention. 


I thank you for your courteous letter. [I like your frank way of saying things 
and the willingness in your remarks to help. Yours very cordially, 


F. B. writes: 


“Dear Mr. Hawkins: 


Your criticism of my story at hand. 


I have in the past ten or twelve years paid out a large sum of money for help in 
story writing. This is the first assistance I ever received that exactly hits 


my case.’ 
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correct to date. Price $1.00. Address The Student-Writer. 
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